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(Continued from page 34.) 

Diary. —* 12th month 13th, 1760. Often of late 
I have been ready to doubt whether I was in the 
right way, feeling such great poverty and leanness 
of spirit. Being earnestly solicitous that the Lord 
might give me an evidence of his favour, I seemed 
thus answered, ‘ Follow on to know the Lord, and 
in his appointed time, thou shalt witness his favour 
and approbation.’ 1 was thus encouraged, and en- 
deavouring to be still and possess my soul in watchful 
fear. As | was sitting by the fireside, with my mind 
retired and waiting upon Him, he was graciously 
pleased to overshadow me with the wing of his 
love, and to cause me reverently to worship and to 
praise him, who is worthy forever. I was then en- 
abled to covenant that | would make a sacrifice 
of the residue of my days to his service, submit- 
ting myself to his all wise disposal. He is ever- 
lastingly worthy of the service of men and angels! 
His lite-giving presence is more precious than all 
sublunary joys. His love is better than wine.” 

On the day of the above entry in his diary, he 
wrote thus to his friend, H. Bunting. 

“Dear Friend.—Since I saw thee last at Bur- 
lington, I have often thought of thee, and not 
Without warmly well-wishing thy progress in the 
way to peace. I hope the freedom | now use will 
not be taken amiss, since I have no motive therein, 
but sincere love to thee, and desire for thy present 
and future welfare. Mayest thou go forward, keep- 
ing thy rank in righteousness in the little army 
our God is raising, devoted to his service, engaged 
to contend for the honour of his great name and 
for the good of his church. Yes, he is at work in 
the hearts of many, persuading them to enlist in 
his service. Blessed be his name! he hath pre- 
vailed on sons and daughters, and as they are 
faithful and «dient to him, he will make them as 
ensigns to his praise. Dear friend, I believe the 
merciful call of the Lord has been extended to 
thee, and that through the powerful operation of 
his Holy Spirit, a willingness was wrought in thee 
to run the way of his commandments. ‘hou hast 
measurably known, I believe, a redemption from at- 
tachments to terrestrial things, and hast found the 
ways of the Lord to be pleasantness and his paths 
peace. Thou hast likewise been taught that there 
can be no advancement therein, without partaking 
of that Divine Bread which can alone nourish, sat- 


isfy and strengthen our souls, enabling us to go 
forward rejoicing in his fear. Notwithstanding 
these happy attainments, I fear thou hast set 
down, too much contenting thyself with the re- 
membrance of former experience of good, and 
art not enough in earnest to follow on to know the 
Lord, and to experience the renewings of his life- 
giving presence from day to day. Without this 
constant care and engagement of soul, there can 
be no growth nor progress in the truth. Tke re- 
membrance of former spiritual enjoyments, can no 
more nourish or support the inward man, than the 
remembrance of partaking food formerly can sati- 
ate our present appetites. 

“ My heart is engaged that thou mayest no longer 
content thyself with that which is not bread, but 
seeking to the Lord for substantial food, thou 
mayest be strengthened thereby rightly to grow 
up before him. 1 believe he is yet near thee,—I 
think I feel his good will is yet toward thee, and 
that his precious arm, heretofore extended for thy 
help, is now ready to be revealed for thee, if thou 
turnest to him with full purpose of heart to serve 
him faithfully. 

“Dear friend, I need not multiply words, yet I 
could not well omit writing this much. I desire thou 
mayest accept it as a testimony of love, which de- 
sires the welfare of every branch of our heavenly 
Father's family. The united endeavours of ail 
which, seem as needful now for the maintainance 
of the cause and testimony of Truth, as ever. 
That cause I believe will yet spread, if the visited 
of the Lord come up in faithfulness unto him. 
Then many will be made standard bearers thereof, 
and that thou mayest be one, is the desire of thy 
well-wishing friend, Benjamin Ferris, who hath in 
measure witnessed the sorrowful disadvantage of 
neglecting to renew acquaintance with the Lord 
from day to day.” 

Diary—“ 12th month, 22nd. I have for several 
days past been exceedingly poor andempty. Al- 
though ready to conclude at times I am not yet in 
the way to peace, yet there has been a living ery 
raised in me to the Lord, that I may be enabled 
to follow him, in that way and after that manver, 
he, in his infinite Wisdom, may point out for me. 
I may now say, that though often destitute, I feel 
his regard is yet to his little ones, who have no 
strength of their own, nor any comfort, or resting 
place but in him. Oh! that I may be preserved in 
a daily concern to follow him and obey all his re- 
quirings. For I feel that he is worthy of all ser- 
vice, obedience and reverent worship for ever ! 

“I desire I may stand in bis counsel and move in 
his awful fear. Then if in his wisdom, be should put 
me forth in any service in his family, it may be per- 
formed to his honour. It is my cry that he may 
lay his hand on every bud, that is not of his own 
engrafting, and nip it before it bringeth forth its 
unsavory fruit. That restrained by his power I 
may neither say nor do anything, even though it 
appear to be for his name and ‘l'ruth, which is not 


“Twelfth month, 23rd. My father and I went to 
Marcus Hook to see our Friend George Mason, re- 
embark for England, together with Ann Moor who 
is going on a religious visit to Europe. _ 

“24th. We had a sitting with them in an inn, and 
we were comforted in the Lord. About the elev- 
enth hour, they went on board [the ship], and we 
took leave of them and returned. 

“1761, 2nd month 12th. I have of late had 
deeply proving exercises to wade through. My 
poverty was great; I have often felt destitute of 
comfort, and ready to conclude I was not in the 
right path, or 1 should have had more refreshing 
seasons than had fallen to my lot. Although thus 
fed with the bread of adversity and oftentimes with 
little hope that I should ever attain to rest, yet at 
seasons a degree of faith has been given me, that 
through all these trials dispensed I should be sup- 
ported. I have been almost afraid to rest on this 
assurance, lest it should not be rightly given me 
from above, for the engagement of my mind is, that 
[ may never build on any thing, but Christ Jesus, 
the Rock of ages, the foundation of the righteous 
in all generations. 

“In the feeling of my weakness, I have often been 
afraid to go from home, even about my necessary 
business, lest I should not keep my proper place, 
but by unguarded words, or improper conduct, hurt 
the cause of Truth, and injure my own state. The 
precious testimony of Truth ought to be maintained 
by us in all our conduct and conversation amongst 
men,—this should be written as it were on the lintels 
and door posts of our houses; they should be ex- 
emplified in all our words and actions, so that in 
every thing we may demonstrate to observers whose 
followers we are. If this was truly our care, I 
believe we should experience our goings out and 
our comings iv, to be ordered and established by 
unerring wisdom.” 

(To be continued.) 


Foolish Thoughts —We are apt to believe in 
Providence, so long as we have our own way ; but 
if things go awry, then we think, if there is a God, 
he is in heaven and not on earth. ‘The cricket in 
the spring builds his little house in the meadow, 
and chirps for joy, because all is going so well with 
him. But when he hears the sound of the plow, 
a few furrows off, and the thunder of the oxen’s 
tread, the skies begin to look dark, and his heart 
fails bim.—The plow comes crunching along, and 
turns his dwelling bottom side up, and as he is 
rolling over and over, without a home, his heart 
says, “ Oh, the foundations of the world are des- 
troyed, and everything is going to ruin!” But 
the husbandman, who walks behind his plow, 
singing and whistling as he goes, does he think 
the foundations of the world are breaking up? 
Why, he does not so much as know there was any 
house or cricket there. He thinks of the harvest 
that is to follow the track of the plow; and the 
cricket, too, if he will but wait, will find many 


by the immediate dictates and puttings forth of|blades of grass where there was but one be- 


his own spirit. 
sayings be sanctified aud made of use in his church 
and family. 


Thus alone can our actions and| fore. 


We are like the crickets. If anything hap- 


pens to overthrow our plans, we think all gone to 
ruin, 


ewe cen. eprom ee 
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For “The Friend” | recalled this old suffering christian’s words of cheer, 

Musings and Memories. and has thereby silenced his murmuring thoughts. 
nae In BAtTE. He tells us he has found it far easier to do the 
Lord’s will in active service, than to bear it in 
silent, submissive, quiet endurance. Greater grace 
is requisite cheerfully to wazt the Lord’s time in 
suffering long continued, with few to sympathise in 
our affliction, than to work hard in what appears 
1 to be active benevolence and public labour, when 
those very poorly clad as to outward attire, are|we feel that the hearts of our Christian brethren 
found inwardly adorned with spiritual graces,/and sisters are with us in our work, and bidding 
whose jewels are far more precious than ever shone| ys heartily God speed. “The silent, secret bear- 
in earthly diadem. ing of his will, in faith and hope, is as pleasing to 
_Heber tells us that on a certain occasion, he,|(od, as the most faithful public witnessing.” ‘The 
with a friend, paid a visit to the inmates of a|true Christian, who has been enabled through the 
country almshouse. Among the tenants they|strengthening influence of Divine grace, to work 
found an aged man, very deaf, and one of whose|according to the Lord's will, should be, if he has 
legs was so shaken with the palsy that the wooden | heen made conformable to the example of his Divine 
shoe on its foot kept a constant pattering on the|Saviour, he wil/ be as ready to serve him by wait- 
brick floor. Although rendered nearly helpless by|ing. This condition is hard for flesh and blood to 
his various infirmities of the body, they found him| attain, yet it may be, it must be, known by the 
sound in mind, cheerful in disposition, and in the| perfected Christian. He cannot reach it through 
present feeling of the Saviour’s love, and heartfelt|his own exertions, but the message to Paul “ my 
faith in its eternal endurance, he was very happy, grace is sufficient for thee ;” is intended for the 
under all his privaticns. His name was Wisby.| support of all the true hearted children of our 


When the visitors enquired of him what he was Lord Jesus Christ, in every exigency and close 
doing, he sweetly answered, “ Waiting.” To the| trial. 


question, what he waited for? He replied, “ For 
the appearing of my Lord,” adding, “I expect 
great things. He has promised a crown of right- 
eousness to all that love his appearing.” When 


blessed country, on which he had for so longa 
period fixed the earnest and desiring gaze of his 
spiritual eye. His season of waiting was over, 
and now the fulness of perfect peace was his for. 
ever. 

Benjamin Trotter, a beloved minister of the gos 
pel in this city, having retired from money making 
business with but a small amount of property, his 
friends, as he grew aged, felt many fears as to his 
having a sufficiency to make him comfortable, and 
various proffers of pecuniary assistance were made 
him; all these he quietly, yet gratefully refused, 
because his Master had promised to the effect that 
his little store, the meal in his barrel, and theoil in 
his cruse should last him to the end of his life. He 
lived very frugally, from day to day waiting for 
the coming of his Lord, yet day by day perform- 
ing the duties laid upon him by his Divine Master, 
with cheerful alacrity. At last the end came. As 
a shock of corn fully ripe, he was gathered to the 
heavenly garner; as a waiting pilgrim, thankful for 
the preservation vouchsafed through a long life, and 
for the holy comfort and heavenly enjoyment 
granted him whilst waiting for his admittance into 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, he gladly laid down with 
this feeble frame, the staff of faith, whieh had sup- 
ported him, passing into the certainty of his eternal 
rest and peace. Just enough of his property was 
left to pay all funeral expenses, and thus he real- 
ized, and his anxious friends with him, the faith- 
fulness of the promise of his Lord and Saviour. 
Poor in earthly treasure, yet rich in faith, he waited 
in love, in hope, in assurance, until death led him 
into his inheritance of glory, to spiritual riches far 
transcending in value, aught which this world 
possesseth, or than any thing that man can con- 
ceive. 

Often in looking back to our friend, John Letch- 
worth, I can see him, as he appeared in the closing 
hours of his life, when, though poor as to this 
world’s goods, he was rich in faith, and looking 
sweetly forward to the mansion prepared for him 
in Heaven, and to the treasures there laid up for 
him: “I am poor,” he said, “ but I serve a rich 
Master, who loves his own.” 


It often happens that the poor in this world’s 
goods, are rich in faith, and those without earthly 
inheritance, are heirs of the kingdom of grace and 
of glory. The illiterate as to human knowledge, 
are sometimes learned in the school of Christ, and 


An English woman who spent some time in a 
small village in Germany, gives the following in- 
teresting account of an old peasant she met with 
; ” there. The old man was named Gottlieb, quite 
asked the foundation of his hope, he pointed to the/a common name in that country, and among the 
text, “Therefore, being justified by faith, we have| German inhabitants of this. It means“ God’s love,” 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by| or as it would be translated, “ the love of God.” 
whom, also, we have access by faith into this grace 


’ 8 by fi Although the name gave no heavenly help to the 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in the hope of the 


7 peasant, yet he had, through the Lord’s assisting 
glory of God.” power, witnessed a being created anew in Christ 

Heber, in moralizing on the condition of mind in| Jesus, and a being richly adorned with the grace 
which they found this poor invalid, says, “ although| of the spirit. Love to God was the pre-eminent 


we may possess untold wealth, yet if we are not/feeling of his soul, love to his fellow creatures a 
the possessors of the faith which made Wisby mainspring of his actions. 


happy, we are poor. With that faith, being rich 
toward God, we would count it all joy, even though 
we were as poor as Lazarus or Wisby, in worldly 
possessions. Our heavenly inheritance is as sure as 





During the winter season he was confined to a 
little room in his small tenement, being unable to 
bear the cold winds, but when the warm days of 
i r summer came, he spent much of his time in the 
the promise of Him who cannot lie, yea, as tran-|fresh air, moving about with a kind word of cow- 
scendently glorious as a throve, a crown, and eternal | fort, or it may be of exhortation, to those he met 
happiness can make it.” He concludes, “better| with. Although poor, he had just out of the vil- 
have Wisby’s hope, than Victoria’s sceptre, Laz- lage a small spot of ground, on which grew two or 
urus’ rags than Dives’ purple. Better is poverty|three large apple and pear trees. There was a 
with piety, than riches with perdition.” little shed near the trees, and in that he sometimes 

Another religious writer relates, that he on one| lay and rested after having beenemploying himself in 
occasion, more than twenty years since, received a| gathering the fruit which had fallen. Once whilst 
lesson from a poor man, a suffering invalid, yet one! walking, the English visitor came up to bim as he 
rich in faith and patience, and abundantly supported| was stooping to pick up an apple, she asked him 
by the love of God, which had been a lesson to him |if he did not weary of the work of stooping so often 
ever since. The man had been a common labourer,| after the fruit, and also of lying there so much 
and now in his age, was so afflicted with pveuliar|alone. He smiled kindly and offering her a hand- 
infirmities, that he was confined to his chair, being! ful of fine ripe pears, he said, “ No, no, I don't 
unable to lie down night or day. He had, through weary, L am just waiting—waiting. I think I am 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, in the days of) about ripe now and I must soon fall : and then, just 
his health, been favoured to witness the washing |think, the Lord will pick me up! Oh! thou art 
of regencration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, | young yet, and perhaps just in blossom ; turn well 
and being thereby made a child of God and an|roun¢ 
heir of his kingdom, he now felt him as a loving|ripen thee for his service.” On another occasion 
Father, dealing with him as with a beloved child,|he addressed her, pointing along the public road, 
and administering to him the consolations of his|** That seems a straight road, but I can't see the 
grace. Qn tie occasion referred to, to the en-|end of it, but the road to heaven is a straighter 
quiry as to bow he was, he replied, with a cheerful! road than that, and blessed be God I can sec the 
smile, and a strong provincial pronunciation, giving |end of it clearly. Perhaps God is letting thee see 
greater emphasis to the christian pleasantry with|a little bit of the way at atime, Oh! then, walk 
which he spoke, ‘I am promoted noo,” “| was/|straight in that little bit with his help, and as thou 
lang the Lord's workin servant, and noo he has goest along, thou wilt see it better and better, till 
promoted me to be his waitin servant.” the bright end comes in view.” 

' The writer who gives the anecdote, says that at} She says, that not long after this last conversa- 
times when he has felt weary on his heavenly jour-|tion, the end to him came. In holy contidence and 
ney, and been disposed to complain at his lot, he has} a most loving faith, he entered cheerfully into that 





Intellect and Morality.—The older I grow the 
more clearly I see that intellect is xot the highest 
faculty in man, although the most brilliant. Knowl- 
edge, after all, is not the greatest thing in iife; it 
is not the “be-all and the end-all” here! Life is 
not science. The light of intellect is truly a pre- 
cious light, but its aim and end is simply to shine, 
The moral nature of man is more sacred in my 
eyes than his intellectual nature. I know they 
cannot be divoreed—that without intelligence we 
should be brutes—that it is the tendency of our 
gaping, wondering dispositions to give pre-eminence 
to those faculties which most astonish us. Strength 
of character seldom, if ever, astonishes us; good- 
ness, lovingness and quiet self-sacrifice, are worth 
all the talents in the world. 





How every one may Freach—Al\ cannot preach 
from the pulpit ; but there is a kind of preaching 
that is permitted to all men, and sometimes this 
kind is the most effectual. Offices of kindness to the 
bodies and souls of those around us; words of en- 
couragement to the weak, instruction of the igno- 
rant, of brotherly kindness to all ; in a word, earn- 
est, active, self-denying love to our fellow-beings, 
springing from our love to God: this will form 


round to the sun of righteousness, that he may 


to the world around us that we bave been with 
Jesus. All Christians are eca!led on in this way 
to preach the gospel and woe to them if they ne- 
glect the call. 














a most impressive sermon—a most convincing proof 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOSHUA BROWN. 
(Continued from page 36.) 

Joshua Brown now prepared to go to Charleston 
in search of the discharge granted by the assembly, 
and Benjamin Heaton agreed to bear him company 
thither. His companions agreeing to meet him on 
his return at Camden or Waterree. On the 24th, 
they rode to the house of Robert Stark, the high 
sheriff, who had had them in custody, and there 
were furnished with the discharge of the Governor} 
of the State, setting Joshua and companions at) 
liberty to return to their several places of abode. 
This obviated the neceSsity of going to Charleston, 
and he returned to Bush river. On the 26th, 
with Achilles Douglas and Mary Kelly, he rode to, 
the house of John Gibson, a Baptist teacher. There 
being lodged mostly on the floor they had little rest. 
On the 27th, they rode towards Camden, and spent 
the night at a public house. Here Achilles was! 
taken with a fit of ague, which disease he had been| 
suffering under for some time. Mary Kelly stay-| 
ing to nurse him, Joshua rode on to Camden alone. 
Although entirely unacquainted with the way, he 
was favoured to reach the place late that evening,| 
and found entertainment at the house of his friend 
Zebulon Gant. The 28th, he attended the Monthly} 
Meeting held there, and on the 29th, a public 
meeting, in both of which he had service. After 
a sitting with the family of Zebulon Gant, whose 
wife was sick, he rode to the house of William 
Tomlinson, where he met his companion. On the 
30th, they set out for the settlement of Friends on 
the Peedee, taking Samuel Tomlinson as a pilot.! 
The ride was very trying to Achilles, whose ague| 
still hung heavily upon him. They stayed at a 
tavern one night, and at a private house the se-| 
cond, reaching Peedee on the morning of the third 





day, having ridden seventy-five miles. It being 


|there, but he had no bed for them. At hearing 


offer, whilst his companions abode at the poor 
man’s house. Joshua had a good night's rest, 
which much refreshed him. On the 5th, they 
reached Neuse river settlement, and found that it 
was the day on which their meeting was held, and 
\that although the meeting had broken up, the 
Friends had not all gone away. This enabled 


Joshua to appoint a meeting to be held the next 


day. At the house of Richard Cox, they met with} 
John Unthank and Hezekiak Sanders, two Friends 
from New Garden, North Carolina, on a religious 
visit. These Friends having been at the meeting 
held that day at the Neuse, went forward towards 
Trent, a place fifty miles distant, where they were 
to appoint a meeting to be held on the 8th, at 
which time Joshua hoped to join them. He hada 
comfortable meeting at Neuse river, and reached the 
appointed meeting at Trent, which was held in the 
house of Joseph Dews, a newly convinced Friend. 
The meeting was satisfactory, and on the 9th, in 
company with his fellow labourers in the gospel, 
John Unthank and Hezekiah Sanders, he rode to- 
wards Core Sound. They went forty miles that 
day and lodged at a tavern. The next day they 
reached Core Sound. On the 11th, they attended 
meeting there, visited Friends, and on the 12th, 
attended two meetings, one of which was the 
Monthly Meeting. On the 13th, they left for Con- 
tentney, rode forty miles that day, crossing the 
Trent river at Newbern, and lodging at the house 
of Frandeford Green, whom Joshua styles, “a 
very civil, friendly man, who used us kindly, and 
would not take any pay of us.” On the 14th, 
after riding forty miles, they stopped in a heavy 
rain at the house of a poor man named Harper, 
who gave them the best entertainment he had. 


|this, a young woman who was weaving, said ifjevilly spoken of. 
Joshua would go with her to her place of abode|consider the change which had taken place, and 
she could find him a bed. He accepted her kind|see whether they had not contributed thereto. He 


For “The Friend.” | Vear river, and near night stopping at a poor|past years our religious society had been highly 
man’s, he told them they might pass the night|esteemed by many of those who held the first place 


in civil society, but that now we were every where 
He exhorted them seriously to 


thought one cause of the blessing of peace and 
prosperity being withdrawn from the land was the 
slavery of the African race tolerated and encouraged 
therein. And he earnestly pressed those there 
assembled, to clear themselves of any participation 
in that great sin, as well as calamity, and seek to 
witness for themselves the work of reformation to 
be begun and carried forward. The meeting 
seemed favoured. 

After attending some other meetings, they were 
at the Quarterly Meeting near Perquimons, on the 
27th and 28th. In the meeting for business, after 
quoting our Lord’s saying, “ This is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,” he opened the way in which 
this knowledge was to be obtained, even by giving 
heed to the openings of the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
in the secret of the soul. He then quoted various 
passages of Scripture, to prove that upon Christ 
Jesus, and this spiritual revelation within, fitting 
and preparing each one for the work of their day 
upon earth, and for an eternity of happiness, the 
church was built. He also pressed on them the 
necessity of bearing a faithful, consistent testimony 
to the peaceable principles of the Gospel, in their 
life and conversation, so that those around them 
might have no cause of saying anything against 
them, except for their humble obedience to the law 
of their God. In encouraging them in endeavouring 
to exalt the peaceable doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ, he expressed his firm conviction, that hav- 
ing broken forth in the view of the world, it would 
never again be totally eclipsed. After another 
meeting held at Wells, near Perquimons’ River, in 
which he was largely opened on “ True Christian 
Worship, Baptism, and immediate Revelation,” and 


the First day of the week, Joshua attended the| On the 15th they reached Conteutney, and attended 


meeting, in which he had to set forth the utter|the Monthly Meeting there, at which they had| 


helplessness of man in the fall, and the necessity | some service. On the 16th, an appointed meeting 
of Divine help to prepare him for fulfilling his| was held there, in which Joshua was largely opened 
duty on earth, and bringing him into a condition 
to be happy forever hereafter. 
great favour God had shown to his fallen children,|the necessity of freedom from sin. ‘The meet- 
in sending his Son to redeem them, through the! ing was very relieving to his mind, but one of the 
offering upon Calvary, aud the inward operation of hearers after meeting made some objections, asking 
his spirit, whereby he effectually cleanseth and re-| him how freedom from sin could be obtained. 
generates them. He pressed upon bis hearers the; Joshua replied, ‘by attending to the inward mani- 
necessity of believing in the spiritual appearances} festation of grace, and living in obedience thereto.” 
of the Lord Jesus, through submission to which} He then asked the inquirer in return whether he 
they would know a redemption from sin, and ob-| believed in purgatory, or a place in which the soul 
tain the benefit designed for them, by their heav-| might be purified after death. 
enly Father, in sending his Son. Having a public plied in the negative, and Joshua then desired to 
meeting the next day, he was largely opened in| know when we were to be made free from sin, for 
many of the most important Christian doctrines. | we were clearly told that no unclean thing could 
Achilles Douglas being unable totravel as Joshua) enter the kingdom. The man was vot prepared to 
felt best for him, he concluded to go by the near-| answer, and so left the matter. 
est way to his home in Virginia, whilst Joshua,| Still in company with John Unthank and Heze- 
with Thomas Moreman and Joseph Crew, started|kiah Sanders, he went on to Rich Square, where 
for the settlement of Friends on Neuse river, in|on the 18th, they attended an appointed meeting, 
North Carolina. On the 3rd of Eleventh month,|and a Meeting of Ministers and Elders. In this 
they rode fifty miles into a Scotch settlement,|last meeting the strangers were exercised in en- 


on universal grace,—the one offering of Jesus) 
He set forth the) Christ, for all men—of baptism, the supper, and of 


He promptly re-| 


where they were refused lodgings, or indeed ad- 
mittance into the houses. They obtained, Lowever, 
some fire, and having bought a few sheaves of corn 
leaves, to feed their horses with, they laid down, 
and passed a night of some suffering from the cold, 
it being an unusually frosty night for that part of 
the country. In the morning the ground was fro- 





zen, and as they had no blankets to cover them. 
it is not to be wondered at, that they had obtained 


deavouring to stir the members up to give their} 
negroes an education suitably to prepare them for} 
freedom. Proceeding on their way, they had 
meetings at Piney Woods, Old Nech, Little river, 
and beside various family sittings. On the 24th, 
at a meeting at Simon’s Creek, Joshua was led to| 
draw the attention of those present to the long) 
period of peace and tranquillity with which the 





which ended “ in prayer to the Author of all good,” 
he took leave of Friends of that Quarterly Meeting, 
and rode northward towards Virginia. On the 
Ist day of the Twelfth month, he attended a meet- 
ing at Sommerton, wherein he was led to mention 
the passage “ Every tree is known by its fruit,” 
and in commenting on it to sty, that no one could 
| bear spiritually good fruit, without abiding in the true 
| vine, Jesus Christ. By abiding in him, they would 
|know the life of christianity within them, and a 
change from the corrupt, fallen nature, through the 
new birth unto holiness. On the 2nd of the month 
}he and Elisha Copeland, rode down to Robert Jor- 
| dan’s, and attended a little meeting at Bennet’s creek, 


jmond. In this last he was concerned to inform 
| the hearers that the inducement of our forefathers 
|in becoming a separate society of people, was, that 
\they might witness life in their meetings. Their 
zeal in attending these meetings caused them to 
| Suffer much, but the great comfort they derived in 
them, and the conviction that it was a duty re- 
quired of them, enabled them to bear the con- 
tradiction of sinners, which their faithfulness herein 
brought on them, with patience and resignation. 
He exhorted those present to endeavour to build 
on the foundation which those worthies had built 
on, to know through the effectual work of regenera- 
tion a state of acceptance with the Lord Jesus, the 
Great High Priest, in this Gospel dispensation. 
Onthe 5th at Black creek Meeting, he commented 
on the healing waters of Bethesda, when stirred by 
the angel under the old dispensation, and of the 


country had been favoured, and that now many|inward all-healing water under the new, when the 


little rest or sleep. On the 4th, they crossed Cape| parts of it had become scenes of bloodshed. In} Lord Jesus by his living, stirring influence, causes 


after which they had a meeting on the 4th at Nanse- _ 
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The Common Lot. 

“Many are the afflictions of the righteous; but the 
Lord delivereth bim out of them all.”—Psalm xxxiv. 19, 

The Lord’s people are all righteous. Jn them 
the work of the Holy Spirit is wrought. By them 
the righteous precepts of God are observed. The 
work of the Holy Spirit prepares them for glory. 
Their practical conformity to the moral require- 
ments of the gospel proves them to be justified be- 
fore God, and sanctified by his grace. All the 
righteous are afflicted, some more, some less, but 
none are exempt. Nor have they merely one 
source of affliction; for “many are the afflictions 
of the righteous.” There has been more than one 
Job, or one Lazarus, in God’s family; though all 
suffer not so severely as they did. Every son is 
scourged. But however numerous, however great, 
their afflictions may be, they are more than a 
match forthem. As their day, so is their strength ; 
and they ever find that the grace of Jesus is suf- 
ficient for them. ‘The Lord delivereth him out 
of them all.” God has undertaken to sustain us 
in, to bring us through, and deliver us out of, all 
our troubles. God’s deliverances are always per- 
fect. He delivers every one of his children, and 
he delivers every one completely aud forever. 
“Tsrael shall be saved in the Lord, with an ever- 
lasting salvation: they shall not be ashamed nor 
confounded, world without end.’ No believer 
ever perished in his affliction. No Christian ever 
found his burden greater than his strength. We 
have often doubted, often feared, often questioned 
our safety ; but we, even we, can testify that God 
is faithful, that his promise is true, and therefore 
we have persevered until now. 

“Thou, which hast showed me great and sore troubles 


shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up again 
from the depths of the earth.””—Psalm Ixxi. 20. 


Ocean. It is to this large and navigable river, in 





























addition to ivory, such as oils, seeds, hides, indigo, 


—Col. Jour. 
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Address. 

At a Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superin- 
tend the Boarding School at West-Town, held 
in Philadelphia, ‘Tenth month 4th, 1861, the 
following Address was read and considered, and 
being united with, it was directed to be signed 
on behalf of the Committee, and circulated among 
our Members, viz: 


To FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
1nG@.—Dear Friends.—The religious training and 
literary education of the children of Friends has 
long been a subject of much concern and lively in- 
terest in our Yearly Meeting. 

Many of its members early saw and lamented 
the injurious consequences which often result to the 
youth from exposure to the indiscriminate associa- 
tion of mixed public schools—presided over by 
teachers indifferent, or inimical, to our Christian | 
principles and testimonies; where children attend, 
over whose moral and religious education, little or 
no care has been exercised at home, and whose 
conduct and language have a corrupting tendency ; 
and Friends felt it to be a religious duty, to en- 
deavour to provide means of literary instruction, 
where these disadvantages should, as far as_possi- 
ble, be obviated. 

One of the first objects which called forth the 
advice of the Yearly Meeting was, the establish- 
ment and support of schools, to be taught by mem- 
bers, and under the care of Monthly or Prepara- 
tive Meetings. 

In recommending this important subject to the! 
attention of the subordinate meetings and mem-| 
bers, the following language is used, viz: 

“The education of our youth in piety and vir-| 
tue, and giving them useful learning, under the| 
tuition of religious prudent persons, having for a 
great number of years engaged the solid attention! 
of this meeting; advices thereon have been, from 
time to-time, issued to the several subordinate | 
meetings. It is renewedly desired that Quarterly, | 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings may be incited | 
to proper exertions for the institution and support 
of such schools ;—there being but little doubt that, 
as Friends are united, and cherish a disposition of 
liberality for the assistance of each other in this! 
important work, they will be enabled to make such 
provision for the accommodation and residence of 
a teacher with a family, as would be an encourage- 
ment to well qualified persons to engage in this | 
arduous employment: for want of which, it has; 
been observed, that children have been committed 
to the care of transient persons, of doubtful char- 
acter, and sometimes of very corrupt minds; by) 
whose bad example and influence they have been 
betrayed into principles and habits which have had 
an injurious effect on them in more advanced life. 
It is, therefore, indispensably incumbent on us, to 
guard them against this danger; and to procure 
knowledge of the course of other streams is but|such tutors of our own religious persuasion, as are 
conjecture, I am induced to believe that this re-|not only capable of instructing them in useful 
ported river might be either a large tributary to|learning, to fit them for the business of this life, 
the Congo, or some one or other of the large streams| but to train them in the knowledge of their duty 











































































































Sources of the Nile—The British Consul, — 
Petherick, in Soudan, who is about to proceed to 
Africa to explore the sources of the Nile, delivered 
an address to the merchants of Liverpool. Consul 
Petherick has been fifteen years a resident in the 
interior of Africa; and, under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, he is about to com- 
mence an expedition from his residence at Khar- 
tum, in the hope of meeting and assisting Captaiu 
Speke, who is starting from Lake Nyanza to ex- 
plore the yet unknown district lying between there 
and Kondokoro, and where he hopes to be able to 
trace the sources of the Nile. —— Petherick said ; 

“Unbiased by theory myself, 1 propose what ap- 
pears to me the most practical way of solving 
the mystery as to the source of the Nile, namely, 
simply to follow the course of the stream. Cap- 
tain Speke, in examining the northern confines of 
the Lake Nyanza, might probably discover a water- 
shed, dipping westward, and be enabled to throw 
additional light upon a stream of considerable mag- 
nitude, the existence of which I learned from the 
Neam-Neam during my last trading expedition in 
the year 1858. When, according to my crude 
calculations, unassisted with instruments, I believed 
I had landed near the equator, I learned that the 
southern extremity of the Neam-Neam territory 
was defined by a large river, the course of which 
was distinctly described as flowing from the east 
toward the setting sun. aking into consideration 
that our knowledge extends but a very inconsid- 
erable distance from the west coast into the inte- 
rior, and that, with the exception of the Niger, our 













In the exercise of its tender supervisory care 


the most central point of Africa, that I look for-|for the best welfare and preservation of its youth- 
ward to establish the first fruits of geographical |ful members, the Yearly Meeting subsequently en- 
discovery in connection with British commerce. If| joined the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
a channel, such as described, should be proved to/all these schools, and that, where it was practica- 
lead from the seaboard into the very heart of Cen-|ble, the scholars should regularly attend a meeting 
tral Africa, the whole produce of the country, in|for Divine worship near the middle of the week. 


The advice thus given, was followed by strenu- 


cotton, gums, and India-rubber, may be obtained |ous efforts on the part of concerned Friends to 
in exchange for our manufactures. In addition|procure for their offspring the benefits of the 
to India-rubber I have also discovered cochineal.|guarded religious education, consistent with our 


hristian principles and testimonies, thus contem- 


plated by the Yearly Meeting. Large sums of 
money were subscribed : liberal donations and be- 
quests made ; school-houses were erected ; suitable 
teachers employed ; and in many places permanent 
funds created, the interest of which was devoted to 
the support of those schools, or to paying for the 
education, in them, of the children of Friends in 
indigent circumstances. 


These schools continued in operation for many 


years, conferring important, benefits on the Society, 
and a few are still sustained. 
of 1827 took many of them out of the control of 


But the separation 


Friends; and the effect of the present Public 


School system has closed others; so that the So- 
ciety in most parts of our Yearly Meeting, is pro- 
bably now more destitute of such schools, than at 


any time since the year 1790 ; and its children ex- 
posed to the temptations and injurious influences, 
from which the Yearly Meeting was so zealously 
engaged in endeavouring to shelter them. + 

In the year 1792, the establishment of a Board- 
ing school for the children of Friends, to be under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting, was proposed to 
that meeting by Philadelphia Quarter, as a fur- 
ther important means of promoting the right train- 
ing and education of the Youth. 

After mature and solid deliberation the proposal 
was adopted in 1794, and a committee appointed 
to receive subscriptions, and digest and submit 
a plan, rules, &c. In alluding to this important 
conclusion, the Yearly Meeting states, that “it 
originated in a concern on account of the exposure 
of the rising generation, in the common modes of 
education, to vitiating examples, corrupting eus- 
toms, and opinions ; which was an ocvasion of solici- 
tude, and excited earnest desires in many minds 
that the benefits accruing to society, both religious 
and civil, from well-ordered establishments for the 
more select and guarded tuition and instruction in 
piety and virtue of our offspring,” should, under its 
watchful care, be extended to its members. 

Our predecessors entered with lively zeal and 
industry, upon the prosecution of this work, and 
subscriptions were made with a liberality which 


‘showed that they viewed the right education of 


their offspring as of more value than any pecuniary 
consideration. 

In 1796 the amount ot funds raised, to that time, 
was reported to be £12,000 ($32,000,) which was 
afterwards largely increaved. ‘The farm was pur- 


‘chased in 1796; the buildings soon after begun, 


and in Fifth mo., 1799, the school was opened. 
From that time it has been sustained; some- 
times with a small number of pupils, at other times 
full, but generally with au average number suffi- 
\cient to defray its current expenses. 

Extensive additions have since been made to the 
buildings ; many valuable improvements, promoting 
the health and comfort of the family, introduced ; 
the course of instruction has been enlarged and 
systematized, and the number of teachers increased; 
by all which, its advantages as a seminary of use- 
ful learning, and the opportunities of improvement 
offered to the pupils, are much enhanced, while a 








that discharge themselves into the South Atlantic|to God, and one towards another.” 





concern is maintained to endeavour to shield them 





the principles and testimonies of Friends. 

The large and valuable library, comprising a 
variety of works in the different departments of 
History, Biography, Science, and general literature; 
the extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
adding greatly to the interest and instruction of 
the lectures ; the regular course of studies, judici- 
ously selected and arranged, so as to confer the 
greatest amount of benefit on the students, and 
carried on by competent and conscientious teach- 
ers; all combine to render West-Town School a 
very efficient and desirable place for the thorough 
education of Friends’ children in the various 
branches of useful and valuable knowledge. 

In contemplating the great benefits it has already 
conferred on many of our members, and which it 
still offers, the comparatively small charge, much 
below the actual cost; the long-continued religious 
concern of the Yearly Meeting in which it origi- 
pated, and under which it has been sustained to 
the present time, the noble generosity which has 
furnished abundant means for the very large out- 
lay incurred ; and also the serious objections which 
exist to educating the children of Friends at the 
mixed Public Schools; it is a cause of regret to the 
committee that more children do not partake of 
the advantages West-Town confers. 

They have, therefore, deemed it due from them, 
to bring the matter to the serious notice of Friends 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, and to invite them 
to unite more generally in sustaining an Institution 
which originated, and has been continued, under a 
feeling of religious concern for the welfare of the 
rising generation; and to encourage such as have 
children to educate, to use every reasonable effort, 
and to make every proper sacrifice, in order to 















give them the benefits of an education at this valua-|Co"dition of the internal and foreign commerce of 


ble seminary. 
Signed on behalf, and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 
JoEL Evans, Clerk, 
Phila., Tenth mo. 4th, 1861. 





Promptness in Duties——There is always a joy 
in duties performed, and promptness in the execu- 
tion heightens that joy. ‘To wait and look on a 
business we ought to do at once, enervates and dis- 
heartens ; to arise and do it immediately, strength- 
ens and enlarges the heart. Delay begets hesi- 
tancy and timidity ; direct performance brings zeal 
and courage. They that wait upon the Lordrenew 
their strength ; but they that postpone till to-mor- 
row present duties, are weaker for them then than 
to day. Promptness in duties, then, gives greater 
strength for new duties. Enduring hardness as a 
good soldier in one campaign, qualifies the Chris- 
tian for more manly feats in the next. We grow 
on food and exercise morally, the same as we do 
physically. Christian promptitude helps to develop 
that noble, full stature of character and life which 
the Gospel enjoins—gives grace to discipleship, and 
energy and efficiency to the churches.-—Morning 
Star. 

The Internal Trade of the United Stutes — 
Hallet’s European Circular of 9th mo., 17th, fur- 
nishes the following statement.—The first effect of 
an intestine or civil war is the destruction of the 
internal trade of a country, for the reason that 
production ceases, and merchandize cannot be 
safely sent over its highways. No rebel soldier 
has set his foot upon the free states, and their in- 
dustries are pursued without any more appreben- 
sion of being interfered with on account of the 
war than those of Birmingham or Manchester. In 


from injurious influences, and to promote their|proof of this, we give the following table of the|great heart of fire, the circulation of the waters, 
moral and religious culture, in accordance with|earnings of all the railroad companies of the|and the ventilation of the air. We have yet to 


Northern States that report regularly their earn- 
ings with those of the Erie Canal, for 1861, com- 
pared with corresponding periods for 1860. 
will be borne in mind that the table embraces all 
the roads that are accustomed to report their earn- 
ings monthly, and are those that bear the most 
intimate relations to the internal trade of the 
country: 


Roads. 1861. 1860. *Inc. 
N. Y. Cent. 10 mos, $6,614,298 $6,098,252 $515,046 
N. Y. & Erie, 10 mos, 5,091,403 4,583,975 508,408 
Hud. River, 11 mos, —1,843,203 1,870,784 27,521 
Cleve. & Tol., 5 mos, 332,492 353,071 19,421 
Mich, Cent., 8 mos, 992,895 954,499 38,396 
Gal. & Chi., 8 mos, 992,842 743,597 249,245 
Chi. & R. I., 8 mos, 668,088 722,423 54,335 
Chi. Bur. & Q.,8 mos, 838,655 931,736 93,081 
Ill. Cent., 8 mos, 1,845,397 1,615,785 229,610 
Mil. & Pr. DuC. 8 m, 646,847 360,669 286,187 
Mil. & La. C., 7 mos, 524,752 320,184 204,568 
Tol. Wab. & W.,8 mo, 627,540 566,705 60,839 
Chi. Atl. & St. L.,8m, 635,045 597,267 39,778 
Pitts. Ft. W. & C.,8 m, 1,354,812 1,176,329 378,484 
Phila. & Read., 8 m. 1,844,660 1,954,812 107,911 
Chi. & N. W., 5 mos, 333,132. 230,482 102,650 
Harlem, 8 months, 741,364 764,546 23,484 
Erie Canal, 5 mos, 3,366,822 2,381,301 985,521 




















Total $29,543,707 26,742,568 3,301,139 
The table shows that the earnings of the great 
lines of railroads and canals of the country, in 
this year of disasters, when if we are to believe 
the statements that are coming to us by every 
steamer from abroad, our Government is destroyed, 
anarchy triumphant, and our material as well as 
our political destruction sealed, are greater by 
nearly 11 per cent., than in 1860, a remarkably 
active and prosperous year. We commend this 
jresult, with some comparative statements of the 


the country, to those with whom our utter ruin is 
a foregone conclusion, ‘The activity of the inter- 
nal trade of the country is strikingly illustrated by 
the enormously increased movement at the great 
centres. The receipts of grain at Chicago, in 
1861, are nearly four times as great as they were 
in 1859, fifty per cent. greater than in 1860. 
sepienipeeaians 

God's plan in Geography.—The physical geog- 
raphy now claims that the particular arrangement 
of seas, continents, mountains, and rivers, which 
the earth has received, is the very best that could 
be given for the purpose to which the earth is des- 
tined. As the divine wisdom is manifested in the 
order and adaptation of the parts of the human 
body, of avimals, and of plants, so there is an ob- 
ject in the particular shape the continents have 
been made to assume. Every thing works in 
harmony with a divine plan, which we claim to be 
beginning to comprehend. 





Change the position of Asia and Europe, and} 


you would have ruin and death. Ireland, now 
always green, would have the climate of Labrador 
Compare the British Isles, Norway, and Sweden, 
with the corresponding latitudes upon our own 
coasts, and we see the dreadful consequences. 
Take away the Andes, which arrest the rainclouds, 
and South America, that most wonderfully watered 
continent, would be a desert. Take away the 
Rocky Mountains, or change their direction to 
Kast and West, and we have our own fertile coun- 
try ruined. 


mischief would ensue! 

There is literally a face to nature, as there is a 
face to man. As we have our circulation of the 
blood, so there is the circulation of the earth’s 


* This column gives both increase and decrease. 


It|But we are not to stop here. 


consider these varied shades of nature in their re- 
lations to each other, and to man, the animal life, 
The physical geo. 
grapher claims that the influences bearing upon the 
intellect of man can be explained by the peculiar 
arrangement of the earth’s surface. We know that 
civilization has marched from East to West, from 
Asia to Europe, and even across the Atlantic to 
the New World—growing and expanding in its 
course. We can see what has been developed in 
Asia and Europe, and may predict something for 
America.— Prof. Doremus, 





From Hunt’s Magazine, 


Sea and Upland Cotton vs. Flax and Hemp. 


Cotton is found growing naturally in the tropi- 
cal regions of Asia, Africa and Armenia. It is 
distinguished in commerce by its color, and the 
length, strength and fineness of its fibre. White 
is usually considered characteristic of secondary 
quality. Yellow, or a yellowish tinge, when it is 
natural, is usually considered as indicating great 
‘fineness. ‘There are many varieties of raw cotton, 
but they are usually classed under the denomina- 
tions of long and short stapled. The best of the 
first is considered the Sea Island, the product of 
Georgia. A small quantity of very superior cot- 


South Wales. 

The manufacture of cotton has been carried on 
in Hindostan from the remotest antiquity. The 
manufacture obtained no footing worth mentioning 
in Europe till the last century. The rapid growth 
and prodigious magnitude of the manufacture of 





Elevate our Southern coast so as to 
change the direction of the Mississippi, and what 


cotton in Great Britain are, beyond all question, 
the most extraordinary phenomenon in the history 
of industry. When the manufacture commenced 
in England the material was obtained from Hin- 
dostan and China, where the inhabitants had ar- 
rived at such perfection in spinning and weaving 
that the lightness and delicacy of their finest 
cloths imitated the web of the gossamer, and 
seemed to set competition at defiance. Such has, 
however, been the stupendous discoveries and in- 
ventions as to overcome these difficulties, as well as 
ithe cheapness of labour in Hindostan. The pre- 
‘cise period when the manufacture was introduced 
into England is not known, but it is probable that 
it. was the early part of the seventeenth century. 


| Authentic mention of it is made in sixteen hundred 


and forty-one, (1641.) From the first introduction 
of cotton into Great Britain, down to 1773, the 
weft, or transverse threads of the web only, were 
‘made of cotton—the warp or longitudinal threads 
\consisting wholly of linen yarn, imported from Ger- 
many and Ireland. Prior to seventeen hundred 
and sixty, (1760,) weavers were dispersed in cot- 
tages throughout the country, and furnished them- 
selves as well as they could with the weft and 
warp for their webs, and carried them to market 
\when they were finished. The Manchester mer- 
chants, at this period, began to send agents into 
the country, who employed weavers, whom they 
\supplied with foreign lrish linen yarn for warp and 
with raw cotton, which, being carded and spun by 
\means of a common spindle and distaff, in the 
weaver's own family, were then used for wefts. 
The entire value of cotton goods manufactured 
in Great Britain in seventeen hundred and sixty, 
|(1760,) is estimated at only two hundred thousand 
‘pounds a year, but in sixteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, (1667,) the spinning jenny was introduced, 
by means of which eight threads were spun with 
the same facility as one; and subsequently a little 
girl was enabled to work no fewer than from eighty 








ton has been imported into England from New. 
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to one hundred spindles. By the spinners’ frames, 
afterwards introduced, a thread of sufficient fine- | 
ness was produced to answer for the longitudinal | 
threads for warp. Since seventeen hundred and 
eighty-five, (1785,) the progress of improvement 
in every department for the manufacture of cot- 
ton has been most rapid. ‘The estimated amount 





of the cotton crop of the United States, after and 
including 1832, are— 
Pounds. 

In1821, . . «. ~~ 110,940,000 
“ 1822, . 121,485,000 
“1623, . . 136,125,000 
“1824, . 152,880,000 
“1825, . . .  .« 169,860,000 
“1826, . . .  . ~~ 211,680,000 
“ 1827, 285,120,000 
“ 1828, ‘ 213,840,000 
“ 1829, 255,780,000 
“ 1830, ‘ ; : . 292,040,000 
“1831, . . . 811,655,000 
“1882, . . .  . 296,245,000 

The lowest average price in England during 
this period was in 1831, 5§ pence, and the highest 
in 1825,114 pence. Previous to 1790 the United 
States did not supply the English market with 
a single pound of cotton; so says McCullough, 
whose authority there is no reason to question in so 


far as Upland cotton is concerned, but there ap- 
pears to have been shipments of a superior quality 
of Sea Island cotton prior to this date. This will 
account for what appears to be a discrepancy be- 
tween McCullough and the Congressional reports 
found at the American Institute. According to 
these last, the first arrival of cotton at Liverpool 
from the United States was— 


January 20th, 1785, . . . one bag. 
May 4th, 1786, . two bags, 
Total during the year, six bags. 


Total during the year 1787, ove hundred 
and eight bags. 

Total import from 1785 to 1790, one thousand 
four hundred and forty-one bags. 

After the termination of the American war the| 
cultivation in Carolina and Georgia succeeded so 
well, that it now forms the principal staple pro-| 
duction of the United States. The cotton gin, ac- 
cording to McCullough, was invented by Whitney 
in 1793, and has done for the planters what the 
genius of Arkwright has done for the manufactu- 
ters, and that at present (1835,) the export of 
cotton from the United States exceeds 300,000,000 
pounds a year. 


The cotton product of the United States in 1764) 


was 1,200 lbs. 


In 1794, . lbs, 1,601,700) 
7 wk we 38,118,041 
“1814, . . .  «.  « 17,806,479 
* 1824, ° . . 142,369, 663 
“1834, . . 413,928,240 
“1843, . 792,297,106 


Year. 


lbs. av. cost per lb. value. 
1821, 124,893,405 16 2-10c. $ 20,157,484 
822, 144,675,096 16 6-10 24,035,058 
1823, 173,723,270 11 8-10 20,445,520 
1824, 142,369,663 15 4-10 21,947,401 
1825, 176,449,907 20 9-10 36,846,649 
1826, 204,535,415 12 2-10 25,025,214 
1827, 294,310,115 10 29,359,545 
1828, 210,590,463 10 7-10 22,487,229 
1829, 264,837,186 10 26,576,311 
1830, 298,459,102 9 9-10 29,674,883 
1831, 276,979,784 9 1-10 25,289,492 
1832, 313,215,122 9 8-10 31,724,682 
1833, 324,698,604 11 1-10 36,191,105 
1834, 384,717,909 12 8-10 49,448,402 
1835, 387,358,992 16 8-10 64,961,302 
1836, 423,631,367 16 8-10 71,284,925 
1837, 444,211,547 14 2-10 63,240,102 
1838, 595,952,297 10 3-10 61,556,811 
1839, 413,624,212 14 8-10 61,238,982 
1840, 743,991,061 8 5-10 63,870,307 
1841, 530,204,100 10 2-10 54,330,341 
1842, 584,717,017 8 1-10 47,593,464 
1843, 792,297,106 6 2-10 49,119,806 
1844, 663,633,455 8 1-10 54,063,501 
1845, 872,905,996 5 92 51,739,643 
1846, 547,558,055 781 42,767,341 
1847, 527,219,968 10 34 53,415,848 
1848, 814,274,431 7 61 61,998,294 
1849, = 1,026,602,269 6 4-10 66,395,967 
1850, 635,381,604 11 3-10 71,984,616 
1851, 997,237,089 1211 113,315,317 
1852,  1,093,320,639 8 05 87,965,732 


Treasury Department, N. Sargent, Register. 
Register’s Office, Jan. 5, 1853. 
(To be concluded) 





Home Conversation.—Children hunger perpetu- 
ally for new ideas, and the most pleasant way of 
reception is by the voice and the ear, not the eye 
and the printed page. The one mode is natural; 
the other artificial. Who would not rather listen 
than read? We not unfrequently pass by in the 
papers a full report of a lecture, and then go and 
pay our money to hear the self-same words uttered. 
An audience will listen closely from the beginning 
to the end of an address, which not one in twenty 
of those present would read with the same attention. 
This is emphatically true of children. They will 
learn with pleasure from the lips of parents what 
they deem it drudgery to study in the books; and 
even if they have the misfortune to be deprived of 
the educational advantages which they desire, they 
cannot fail to grow up intelligent if they enjoy in 
childhood and youth the privilege of listening 
daily to the conversation of intelligent people. Let 
parents, then, talk much and talk well at home. 
A father who is habitually silent in his own house 
may be, in many respects, a wise man, but he is 
not wise in his silence. We sometimes see pa- 
rents, who are the life of every company which 
jthey enter, dull, silent, uninteresting at home 
among their children. If they have not mental 
them first provide for their own household.  Ire- 
land exports beef and wheat and lives on potatoes; 
jand they fare as poorly who reserve their social 
charms for companies abroad, and keep their dull- 





In 1842 the product of the United States is 
given in bales at 1,683,174, and in 1843, 2,378,- 
875. (U.S. Doc.) The estimated product of the 
United States for the year 1859 was 3,400,000, 
and for 1860, 4,600,000 bales. The average 


ness for home consumption. It is better to instruct 
ae and make them happy at home than it is 
to charm strangers or amuse friends. A silent 
lhouse is a dull place for young people—a place 
from which they will escape if they can. They 


jactivity and mental stores sufficient for both, let| 


It is difficult to determine by the eye the pre- 
cise moment of daybreak ; but the light advances 
‘from early dawn, and the sun rises at the ap- 
pointed hour. Such is the progress of divine 
light in the mind; the first streaks of the dawn are 
seldom perceived; but, by degrees, objects till 
then unthought of are disclosed. The veil of sin, 
the danger of the soul, the reality and importance 
of eternal things are apprehended, and a hope of 
mercy through a Saviour is discovered, which pre- 
vents the sinner from falling into absolute despair; 
but for a time all is indistinct and confused. In 
this state of mind many things are anxiously 
sought for as pre-requisites to believing, but they 
are sought in vain, for it is only by believing 
that they can be obtained. But the light increases, 
the sun arises, the glory of God in Jesus Christ 
shines in upon the soul. As the sun can only be 
seen by its own light, and diffuses that light by 
which other objects are clearly perceived ; so Christ 
crucified is the sun in the system of revealed truth, 
and the right knowledge of the doctrine of his 
cross satisfies the inquiring mind, proves itself to 
be the one thing needful, and the only thing neces- 
sary to silence the objections of unbelief and pride, 
and to afford a sure ground for solid and abiding 
hope.—John Newton, 








Coming Home—-One may be very happy while 
away from home, but he is very glad to return to 
it. The plainest old familiar dish is better than 
the daintiest fare abroad. One’s own little room, 
with its handy, compact belongings, is preferable to 
all the marble halls, swept through by silk-clad 
dames. ‘“ Home!” One is more than ever im- 
pressed by the insignificance of that word, whenin 
the roughest hamlet and most desolate looking hut, 
but it may mean much to those who were born in 
it. It is a beautiful trait, this clinging to the very 
soil of one’s own birthplace, sterile and unattrac- 
tive as it may be to those who have no such asso- 
ciations. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 12, 1861. 








The present time is in various respects dark and 
gloomy. Pecuniary trials, growing out of the pe- 
culiar condition of our country, embarrass more or 
less very many of us, and trials in religious so- 
ciety, added to the affliction which the Christian 
must experience at seeing the fierce spirit of war so 
widely spreading throughout the community in 
which we live, produce such a sorrowful state of 
feeling as almost to lead us to consider that every | 
\thing is against us, and every thing opposing the 
growth and increase of the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,—the re ‘igiou of light and purity, the 
religion of peace and love. In such a time as this 
we need true, living, soul-sustaining, soul-comfort- 
ling faith. If our trust and confidence in our 
‘blessed Care-taker is unshaken, ulthough we must 
suffer with the sufferings uf our fellow creatures 
around us,—although we must mourn for the af- 
flictions of Joseph, the captivity of the true seed; 
although we must feel the trials which beset our 


weight of a bale of cotton is assumed to be 470) will talk or think of being “shut up” there; and|/own path in life, yet will we not be utterly cast 
g - P Pp y y 


pounds. The actual result of the year 1860, how- 
ever, showed the product to have been but 4,000,- 
000 bales. 

The Merchant’s Magazine for May, 1861, gives 
the estimated cotton crop in 1820 at 425,000 bales; 
in 1830, at 870,415; in 1840, 2,177,532; in 
1850, 2,796,706; in 1860, 4,600,000 bales. 

Congressional reports show the United States ex- 
ports of cotton to have been in— 


the youth who does not love home is in danger. 
Make home, then, a cheerful and pleasant spot. 
| Light it up with cheerful, instructive conversation. 
Father, motier, talk your best at home. 


—_>>—_—- 





| 


\down. God yet ruleth in the earth,—his purposes 
‘of merey will not be thwarted by the perverseness 
of man, and the afflictions meted out to those who 
jlove him, are all in tender mercy, and limited by 
his Fatherly compassion, and omniscient, all-con- 





The most important of all questions is: “ What trolling will. 


shall I do to be saved?” 


|shalt be saved.” 


The only true answer} 
‘is: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou/the condition of things around us. 


We need a faith proof against all changes in 
Fair weather 


faith abounds. Theodore L. Cuyler has some 
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THE FRIEND. 
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very pertinent remarks on this subject. He tells 
of an enquiry made of a relative, how she felt 
when the horses were running away with the car- 
riage in which she was, down a hill. Her answer 
was, “I trusted in Providence till the breeching 
gave way; then I shut my eyes and gave up all 
for lost.” He says, “the good woman in question 
was not the only Christian whose faith held only 
by a strap. We are all more or less weak on this 
very point. It is the easiest thing in the world for 
us to exercise fair weather faith. In times of civil 
quiet, of mercantile prosperity, of health and 
happiness, it is easy to trust God. When the 
wind blows favourably into my swelling canvass, 
and my well rigged bark flies like the sea-gull 
over the azure waters, why should [ distrust the 
great Disposer of winds and waves? When my 
business thrives, why should I tremble for my 
daily bread? When the health of my household 
is perfect; when we can gather around our table, 
a happy, bungry group, and do justice to the steam- 
ing cakes, redolent of the buckwheat field and 
bee-hive, we think not of the need of the great 
Physician. We are all believers then if ever, and 
our confidence in God as a kind, loving, and af- 
fectionate Father, is complete. A prosperous 
Christian, who walks in the sunshine of favour, 
and feels the warmth of assurance beaming in 
through every window of the soul, is not often 
afflicted with distrust. His danger lies in the op- 
posite quarter. He is in peril of presumption and 
self-complacency. We can all trust in fair weather. 
But if the tempest begins to marshall its cloud- 
squadrons ;—if the sun and stars appear not ;—if 
the sea lash into foam; and its great, green, greedy 
eaverns open to swallow up our trembling bark, 
can we trust God then? Will the cheap confi- 


dence of the calm, hold through the hurricane? 


There is the question; there is the true test of 
faith. 

“ What is that trust good for that only abides 
with us in the bright hours of life? It is just as 
good as a lantern that shines when the sun is up 
but goes out in the darkness. The trust we need 
is a trust in integrity, though every bank fail—a 
trust in God though desolation darkens our fireside 
and death dig a grave beneath our couch or our 
cradle. The faith we need is a lantern that will 
gleam the brighter as the night of trouble grows 
darker,—a light unto our timid feet,—a lamp unto 
our broken, up-hill pathway. The trust that hon- 
ours God is a trust through all; through noon and 
midnight, through poverty and reproach, through 
prosperity and adversity, through hard words and 
hard blows.” 

This is the kind of faith we necd,—this is the 
very faith which our dear Saviour requires of us, 
which he is ready to give us, if we will truly open 
our hearts to him. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Affairs in Virginia.—The strongest 
position of the rebels is believed to be behind Manassas 
Junction, where it is represented the entire available 
reserves of the South are concentrated. More than 
12,000 rebel soldiers were recently in the hospitals at 
Richmond. The Richmond papers say that a favoura- 
ble change was taking place in the character of the camp 
diseases. The typhoid fever was less virulent than it had 
been, and measles and ordinary fevers, were also abat- 
ing. Partial engagements between the Federal forces 
and the rebels had occurred at Chapmansville and Cheat 
Mountain, in Western Virginia, in both which the in- 
surgents sustained considerable loss. 

Southern Items.—The Charlotte, (N. C.,) Democrat 
states that Gov. Clark is making great exertions to de- 
fend the coast of the State. His application to the Con- 
federate Government for a few well ordered regiments to 
aid in the defence had not been complied with. The 
United States armed propeller Fanny has been captured 


by the rebels in Pamlico Sound. She was sent with 
supplies to a detachment of U.S. troops, who held a 
position at an inlet farther up the coast. The crew es- 
caped in their boats, but thirty soldiers were made pri- 
soners. 

Much alarm is felt at New Orleans lest the city should 
be attacked by a naval expedition. The Governor of Lou- 
isiana has ordered all the stores in the city to be closed 
at 2 o’clock each day, and all persons capable of bearing 
arms have been ordered to drill during the remainder of 
the day. Cannon have been planted on the river, both 
aboveand below New Urleans. The United States forces 
have taken possession of Ship Island and the Chandeleur 
islands near the mouth of the Mississippi. Two hundred 
and fifty of the U. S. prisoners have been sent from 
Richmond to New Orleans. 

The U. S. Mint.—The operations for the Ninth month 
werequite large. The deposits amounted to $3,219,939. 
The coinage consisted of 2,533,282 pieces, of the value 
of $5,170,524. 

Kentucky.—Gen. Anderson’s military department has 
been divided and part of it assigned to the command of 
Gen. Sherman. The rebel army under Gen. Buckner 
was stationed at Bowling Green, that of Pillow at the 
latest dates remained at Columbus. No serious colli- 
sion had yet taken place between the hostile forces. 

Missouri.—The rebels under Gen. Price have mostly 
evacuated Lexington. The main body is said to have 
moved towards Independence, on the western border of 
the State. Many of the citizens of the Southwestern 
part of Missouri are removing with their families and 
effects to the South. Thereuare no clear accounts of the 
movements or positions of the Federal troops, nor are 
those of the rebels stated with any thing like certainty. 
According to some reports, Gen. Price with a large part 
of the army, was again moving to the southward, and 
would probably avoid a battle with Gen. Fremont, but 
the apprehension was felt by others that he intended a 
surprise of some unprotected point. 

New York.—Mortuality last week, 398. 

An indication of the revival of business is afforded by 
the auction sales of real estate, which have of late been 
well attended, the prices showing but little falling olf 
from previous rates. The last week closed with marked 
activity in the stock market and with an upward ten- 
dency in prices. The export of grain to France and 
England continues on a large scale. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 216. 

The anthracite coal trade at the close of last week had 
amounted to 5,888,866 tons, against 6,164,633 tons to 
corresponding dates last year. 

The mean temperature of the Ninth month, according 
to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital was 
68.33°, the highest during the month was 82°, and the 
lowest 48°. The amount of rain 4.40 inches. 

Average of the mean temperature of the Ninth mo., 
for the past seventy-two years, 65.93 deg. 

Highest do. during same period, 1793, 1804, 70 deg. 

Lowest do. do. do. 1840, 60 deg. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 7th inst.—New York.—The market for 
wheat less active. Sales of 300,000 bushels, at $1.19 a 
$1.23, for Chicago spring ; $1.30 a $1.35, for red winter 
western, and $1.38 a $1.45, for white western. Oats 
34a 35. Sales of 200,000 bushels corn, a 54 a 57 for 
mixed.—hiladelphia.—Red wheat, $1.30, white $1.40. 
Rye 65. Corn scarce and in demand, sales of yellow at 
60 cts. Oats 344035, 

Forrian.—News from England to the 25th ult. The 
Liverpoo! cotton market was excited and prices were 
still advancing. The advices from Manchester report a 
slight advance in all descriptions of goods, but the sales 
are small. Breadstuffs were lower. Red wheat 10s. 
6d. a lls. 10d. per 100 pounds; white, 12s. a 13s. 
American flour, 28s. a 30s. per barrel. 

An immense breakwater has just been completed at 
Portland, on the southern coast of England. ‘The whole 
work was done by convict labour. It is described as a 
mole of loose stones, three hundred feet in breadth at 
the base, one hundred feet in height, and a mile and a 
half in length. 
twice the estimated expense. At the end of the mole a 
first-class fortress will be built. 

The passport system has been abolished for British 
travellers in the Netherlands. 

The Secretary of India has delivered au address to 
the Manchester Cotton Association, and other merchants, 
relative to the natural advantages of India, for the culti- 
vation of cotton, and advocated the necessity of advanc- 
ing capital to growers, 

A letter from Paris says several superior and subal- 
tern officers of the French artillery were offered great 
advantages for their services in the United States army ; 


‘ Haddonfield ; 
It has cost, in round numbers, £900,009, ! 


but the French government, which did not appear ad. 
verse to their acceptance of the offer at its first mention, 
decided on the 14th against granting them the necessary 
permission. 

It is reported that a Spanish expedition against Mexico 
is now in progress of organization at Havana, and that 
a corps of 5,000 infantry will disembark at an early day 
at Vera Cruz, and thence march direct to the city of 
Mexico. 

Six screw frigates, two steamers, and numerous trans- 
ports, will be employed in this expedition. 

An important decision of Marshal O'Donnell, directed 
to the Captain General of Porto Rico, has been pub- 
lished, which declares that when a slave touches the 
soil of Spain he must be emancipated, even without the 
consent of his former master. 

An attempt was made at Kanagawa, Japan, on the 
5th of Seventh mo. to murder the imates of the British 
Legation. Two persons were wounded, but all the rest 
escaped. 


Received from Ezekiel Bundy, Ast., O , $2, vol. 35; 
for R. Plummer, Geo. Tatum, Jr., B. Clendenon, $2 each, 
vol 34; for H. Stanton, J. Bundy, Eli Hodgin, $2 each, 
vol. 35; for Wm. Green, $3, to 52, vol. 36; for N. Hall, 
$4, to 14, vol. 37; for N. Hartley, $2, to 16, vol. 36; 
trom M. Mickel, R. Jones, and 8. C. Paul, N. J., $2 each, 
vol. 34; from J. Huestis, Agt., O., for David Smith, $5, 
to 27, vol. 35. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the school will commence on 
Second-day the 4th of the Eleventh month next. Pupils 
who have been regularly entered and who go by the 
cars from Philadelphia, will be “ee with tickets 
by the ticket agent at the depot, N. E. corner of 18th 
and Market streets. Conveyances will be at the Street 
Road Station on the arrival of the 8, 10-30 and 2 o’clock 
trains on Second and Third days. Small packages for 
the pupils if left at Friends’ bookstore, No. 304 Arch st., 
on Sixth days before 12 o’cluck, will be forwarded. The 
stage as hertofore will meet the first train of cars on its 
arrival at the Street Road Station every day except 
First days. 

West-Town, Tenth month, 1861. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the School will commence on 
the 4th of the El-venth mouth next. Parents and 
others intending to send children as pupils, will please 
muke early application for their admission, to Dubre 
Knight, Superintendent, at the School, or Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phila. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FUR ADULT COLORED PER- 
SONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and Assistants for the 
Women’s School. 

The schools will be opened on the 14th of the Tenth 
month at the usual place ; they are held five evenings in 
the week. Apply to Jonn C. ALLEN, No. 321 N. Front, 
or 335 S. Fifth Street; Witiiax Evans, Jr., 252 8S. 
Front Street, or SAMUEL ALLEN, 524 Pine Street. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Near West Grove station, on the Philadelphia aud Bal- 
timore Central Rail Road. The winter session will 
open on Zud day the 4th of next month, For iuforma- 
tion or circulars apply to, 

Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 
West Grove P. U., Pa. 


Tenth mo., 1861. 


WANTED. 


A young man to assist the subscriber in his school at 
for particulars address, 
Ricnuarp J. ALLEN, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


—_——-—-—_——_-_--------- ere 


Diep, at the residence of ber mother, near Chestertield, 
Morgan Co., Uhio, on the 17th of Ninth mo., 1861, Lypia 
SMITH, (daughter of the late William Smith,) in the 26th 
year of herage. She bore a lingering illness with pa- 
tience and resignation, and her friends have the consol- 
ing hope that her spirit is admitted into the mansions of 
rest and _— 


PILE & Mt (‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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